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CURIOUS ACCOUNT, 
lind Boy who received sight 6y the 
operation of couching. 

Cheselden the celebrated surgeon and 
oculist gives some very curious particulars 
respecting a bey whu was couched by him 
in bis thirteenth year: his narrative is the 
more interesting as it seems to delermine 
the question so long and so hotly contested 
by philos.phers,—Whether a person blind 
from his birth upon being made to see could, 
by sight aiune distinguish a cube from a globe? 
Most personas would probably answer in the 
affirmative, notwithstanding the many theo- 
retical argements which might be brought 
against itj--at least until they have such 
facts as the operation of couching discloses, 
which are of too stubbora a rature to be easily 


of a 


evaded. 

It is previously remarked by Cheseiden 
that though we speak of persons afflicied 
With cataracis ws bind, yet they are never so 
biind from that cause but that they can dis- 
tinguish day from night; and for the most 
part in a strong light distiiguish black, while, 
scurlet, and other glaring colours: but they 
cannot distinguish the shufie ef any thing.— 
Ane he xives tie following reason for his te- 
mark. ‘The light coming from external ob- 
jocts being let in through the mattes of the 
cataract which disperses and retracts the rays, 
those do not, as they ought, converge toa 
focus on the retina er back part of ibe eye, 
so as to furm a picture of the objects there ; 
the person afflicted is consequently in the same 
Staie aS a mad of sound signt jooking through 
a thin jelly. Hence the shape of an object 
cannot be at all discerned, though the coiou: 
mey. And this was the case with the boy 
couched by the operator. Before couching 
he could distinguish colours ina strony light, 
but afierwards, the faint ideas he had pievi- 
ously acquired of them were not sufficient for 
him to recollect them by. apdehe did not 
know them to be the same that he had seen 
dimly, when he was enabled to see them per- 
fectly. Scarlet he now thought to be the 
nost beavti ful, and of others the gayest were 
the most pleasing: Slack, the first time he 
saw it perfectly, gave him great uneasiness, 
but afier a little time he became more recon- 
ciled to it; he however always associated 
some unpleasant idea with it, being struck 
with great horror at the sight of a Neyio we 
man whom he met some months afterwards 

When he first saw, he was so far from 
making any right pdgment about distances 
that he though: ali objects whatever Zouched 
his eye (so be expressed it.) as whit he fest 
did bts skin. He thought no ubjects so agree 
able as those which were smiouth and :eyular, 
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though he could form no judgment of ther 
shape, nor. guess what it was In any object 
tual pleased bem. Te dij not know any ore 
thing from another, however different in 
shape or size; but upon being told what 
things those were whose form he knew be- 
fore from feeling, be would-catefully observe 
thathe might know them again. Having 
ofien forgot which was the cat, and which the 
deg, he was ashamed to ask, but catching the 
cai (which he knew bv feeling.) he looke 

sieadfastly at her, and then putting her down, 
‘* So, Puss,” said he, * [ shall know you an 

other time.” He was very much surprised 
that those things which he had Itked best 
when biind did not appe.r most agreeable to 
his eyes, excepting those persons whom he 
loved most would appear most beautiful, and 
such things mosi agreeable to his sig!.. whieh 
were 30 to his tasie. His friends at first 
tnought that he even knew what pictures rep- 
resented, but found afierwards they were mis- 
takcn 3 for about two months afier he was 
couched he discovered that they represented 
solid bodies, at first taking them: tor par tycol- 
oured planes of surfaces diversified with a va- 
trety of paint: but even then he was surpri 

sed that the piciures did not feed like the 
things they represented, and was amazed 
whea he found that these parts of pictures 
which by their light and shade appeared 
prominent, and uneven to his sight, fc equal- 
iy flat with the rest. On this Jatler occasion 
he pertinentiy inquited—Which was the ly- 
ing sense, feeling or seeing e 

Being shown his father’s picture in a lock- 
et at his mother’s watch, he acknwledged the 
iikeness, but was very inuch astonished, ask- 
‘ny how it could be that a large face could be 
expressed in so little room, and saying that it 
should have seemed as impossible to him as 
inpossible io him as to puta bushel of any 
thing into a pint. 

At first he could bear but very little light 
and the things he saw he thought extwemety 
l.vrge; but upon seeing things jarger, those 
hist seen he conceived to be less than they 
had appeared before, never being able to im 
agine any figures or lines beyond the bounds 
he saw: the ioom he was in he said he knew 
to be but part of the house, yet he could no: 
conceive that the whole house could look big 
ver, Before le was couched he expected tit 
ile advantage from seeing, worth unde! going 
in operation for, except reading and writing ; 
fa he said he thouvht he could have no more 
pleasure in waiking abroad than he had in the 
arden at present, which he could do safely 
ang readily. And even in blindness he said 
ae had this advanta,e, that he could yo any 
she.e inthe dark much better those who 
coud see. Atier he was enabled to see he 
did uot soon jose this tacully, nor desire a 
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lebt to go about the house in darkness. H 
said every new object was a new delight, and 
ihe pleasure Was so great that be wanted 
words lo express it; but bis gratitude to the 
operator was extreme, never seeing him for 
some Ume without shedding tears, and if he 
did not happen to come at the time he was 
expecied, the boy could not forbear crying at 
the disappeintmeat. A year after bis first 
seeing, being carried to Epsom Downs, he 
was exceedingly delighted with the largeness 
ef the prospect, and called itga new &ind of 
seeing. He wus alierwards couched,of the 
other eye, aad found that objects appeared 
large lo ihis eye, but not so large as they did 
at first to the ether: looking upon the same 
object with both eyes, he thought it appeared 
about twice as large as to the first couched 
eye only,—1, did mot appear double. 

Mr. Cheselden performed the operation of 
couching on several other persons, who all 
gave neatiy the same account of their lear- 
ning to see as the preceding. They all had 
this curious defect afier couching in common, 
that never having had occasion to move their 
eyes, they know not how to do it, and at first 
could wot direct them to any particular object, 
but had to move the whole head, ull by slow 
degrees they acquire the faculty of shifty 
the eye-bails in their sockets. 

Several phifésophical inferences may be de- 
cuced from the abovercited experiment.— 
Fist it is evident that the eye is not a judge 
of direct, though it may. be of transverse dio- 
tance, i. e. that it cannot estimaic the distance 
between two trees, for example, pearly in : 
line with itself, thoveh mu may, they are a 
equal leuyths from it, but zoz in the same line 
with it. lence when we Icok at a chai 
standing sgainst the wall uf our chamber w« 
reaily do net see that the fore legs stayd ou. 
upon the carpet,—we see both them and ali 
parts of the chair painted as it were (frojeciew 
is tlie philosophical word) on ihe wall It ts 
only by having fede that they do stand out frem 
the wall that we judge them we meiely sec 
them exhibiting the same appearances they 
had when we felt them before. ‘The boy up 
on whom Mr. Celsden operated, thought, i 
seems, * that all objects whatever fouched his 
eyes,” i. c. all objects and parts of objects ap- 
peared equally distant from him, the fore legs 
ofa chair ay distant as the hind, in short he 
could not see direct distance at all. 4 

Secondly, aS it appears that the bey could 
not tella cat fiom a dog unul he had felt thems 
lis plain that neither could he tella cube 
from a globe. 

Tneie are many other inferences whicl 
might be drawn from this curious experi: 
ment, but I wiil leave them tothe readev 
own sagacity or faucy. 
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ANECDOTE. 

{ overheared a discourse something like 
altercation between a deacon, his son and 
servants. Some one had informed him that 
the cattle had broken into the corn field, 
and were making great ravages. His ser- 
vants were ordered to make haste and turn 
them out and repair the breach. ‘ How 
came they there!” says one :—“ Which 
way did they get in”’ cries another. “It 
is impossible, the fences are good,” says a 
third. ‘ Dont stand here talking to no pur- 
pose,” cries the deacon, with increasing 
earnestness ;—‘* They are in the field de- 
stroying the corn. I see them with my own 
eyes. Out with them speedily, and put up 
the fence.” As I approached him he began 
to be more calm. ‘ Your pardon sir,—those 
fellows have quite vexed me. They make 
me think of our parson’s sermon on the or- 
igin of sinsspending time needlessly inquiring 
how it came into the world, while he ought 
to be exhorting us to drive it out.” “ Your 
observation is just,” said I, “and your di- 
rections to your servants contain sound or- 
thodox doctrine ;—a good practical im- 
provement to the discourse we have heard 
to-day.” 

“So the thought strikes me,” replied the 
deacon; ‘1 will hintit to our minister.”— 
And / will hint it to the clergy in general : 
** Go ye into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel,” &c. 

ae K aoe — 

Prince Hohenlohe and another Miracle.— 
The Georgetown Metropilitan, of the first 
inst.contains an extract from a pamphlet 
published by the “sisters of the visitation, 
in Georgetown, D. C.”’ setting forth the 
wonderful cure of sister Beatrix, one ofthe 
sisterhood. The statement in short hand is 
this. Four of the sisterhood were danger- 
ously sick, and considered past relief. It 
was therefore resolved to resort to prayer, 
‘©and according to former indications of 
Prince Hohenlohe, we began a novena of 
prayers for them on the first of this month,” 
(this extract is from the pamphlet.) On 
‘Thursday, the 10th of February, at 3 o’clock 
in the morning, ‘corresponding to the 
time when the prince must have said mass 
in Germany,” after the spiritual father had 
administered the sacrament, and while the 
mether and five sisters were kneeling in 
the room, sister Beatrix proclaimed that 
she was cured—got up—left her bed, and 
proceeded to the chapel. She had been 
sick two years. The cure is certified by 
the attending physician, D. Bohrar, M. D. 
who states, * 1 discover, now, no marks of 
disease whatever, unless a pulse more fre- 
quent than should occur in health, may be 
considered so.” ‘The particulars of the 
case are given in quite a modest and unas- 
suming manner, and are well authenticated. 
The catholics, no doubt, will be disposed to 
claim this as a miracle, but in regard to 
viewing it in this light, we beg leave to 
say that we are a little sceptical, 
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The present number of the Magazine 
commences a new quarter. Our renewed 
thanks are tendered to subscribers for their 
punctuality in former payments, and a 
continuance of their favors solicited. 

We intend to devote more attention to 
the selection of matter, in future ; and hope, 
by our labeurs, not only to entertain and 
amuse our readers, but to do substantial 
service to the interests of literature ; and 
to aid in the promotion of good order, 
morality and piety. 

YVe are always open to criticism any 
body and every body may find fault with 
us and we pledge ourselves to alter 
our course of conduct whenever we are 
convinced it is wrong. 
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Scrious effect froma trivial error in Spelling. 

A gentleman, whose orthography was not 
always entirely correct, wrote to his cor- 
respondent in the East Indies, to send him 
too monkies with all possible haste. He 


vert them in theirretirement. He waited 
a few months,) of their arrival; when’one 
evening, to the great joy of the children, a 
waggon stopped atthe gate. A letter being 
delivered, was read as follows.—*+ Sir, as 
there was not accommodation for more than 


them with all possible expedition, and you 
may depend on receiving the remaining 50 
by the next conveyance.”—'The correspon- 
dent hadin his haste interpreted the word 
too as 100; but the mistake was past rem- 
edy; the little animals flocked in shoals 
over the garden and house, in spite of the 
repeated lamentations of the unfortunate 
scribe ; and garrets, chamber, and cellar, 
underwent a thorough rummuge, by this 
little army of savages, before they were 
subdued by the united force of the family. 
] need not add, a letter was dispatched with 
all speed, to prevent a second supply. 
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Old Dr. Hunter used to say, when he 
could not discover the cause of a man’s 
siciness, “We'll try this, and we’ll try that. 
We'll shoot into the tree, and if any thing 
falls, well und good.” “ Aye,” replied a 
wag, “I fear this is too commonly the case, 
| and in your Shooting into the tree, the first 
\ thing that generally falls is —the patient, | 





50 monkies, on board the first vessel, | send | 


them as play-things for his children, to di- | 


in daily expectation (after an interval of | 








AMUSEMENT. 


— 


Quintin Dick and Dick Quintin. 


Mr. Quintin Dick had a large party to 
dinner, when a sailor knocked violently at 
the door, and insisted on immediate afmis- 
ion to Mr. Quntin Dick. The servant sup- 
posing he had some message from Mr. D's 
relations in India, introduced him into the 
dining room. Mr. Dick rose, and the sai- 
lor stretching out his hand, said, is your 
name Quintin Dick? It is, at your servioe, 
I’m glad of it; give us your hand, old boy ; 
my name’s Dick Quintin, and we'll havea 
drop of grog togetber. The effect on the 
compauy may be easily imafiined. Mr. Dick 
took it in good humour, gave the man half 
a crown, and told the servant to take him to 
the kitchen and give him plenty to eat and 
drink. 
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In one of the principal streets in Bristol is 
a spit shop, and immediately over it, as an 
upper story, a handsome Methodist meeting- 
house: on this was written the following 
epigram :— 

There’s a spirit above, and a spirit below, 

A spirit of joy, and a spirit of woe ; 

The spirit above is a spirit divine, . 

But the spirit below is the spirit of wine. 
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A new view of Matrimony.—A lady meet- 
ing with a girl who had iately lefi her service, 
inquired, ‘“ Well, where do you live now ?” 
“ Please ma’am, I don’t live new,” replied 
the girl, “I am married.” 
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| 
| A sea captain having made some material 
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blunder in his reckoning, and finding that he 
could not discover the latitude, walked about 


‘the deck in great despondency, crying ina 


pathetic tone—* Oh! that my dear wife knew 
where I am.” A tar said, “I had much 
rather you knew yourself.” 





“Inecdote of Baron Steuben. 


A very friendly intercourse subsisted be- 
tween the officers of the French army and 
those of our own, and dining invitations 
could not always be reciprocated on our 
part for the want of means.—@¢ I can stand 
it no longer,” said the Baron, ** we are con- 
tinually dining with these gentlemen, and 
such is our penury, that except at head 
quarters, they receive no invitations in re- 
turn—take said he to one of bis people, take 
the silver spoons and forks, and sell them. 
It is not republican to eat with silver forks, 
and it is the part of a gentleman to pay his 
debts. 'They Shall have one good dinner if 
I eat my soup with a wooden spoon forever 
after.” 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 
Greenwich Posypital. 


The vessel, while the dread event draws 
nigh, 

Seems more impatient o’er the waves to fly, 

Fate spurs her on—”—Failconer’s Shipwreck. 

Why, Sir, sailors that know the construc- 

tion of a ship, how the timbers and knees 


are joined together, and where every tree- 
nail is drove, are far more timorous in a 


gale of wind, and those who are ignorant of 


her frame work. By the same rule, | have 
known some surgeons whe were skiiled in 
anatomy, apt to be nervous upon occasions. 
But however a gale of wind is no plaything, 
Sir. 1ou have never witnessed one at sea; 
but mayhap you'd like a rough description, 
from an old weather-beaten Tar, who, ever 
since he was the height of a quart pot, has 
been working against wind and tide, and 
braved every billow, from the Bay of Bis- 
cay to the Bay of Bengal; but, bless you, 
what’s the use on it@—I went to windward 
like smoke. Well, Sir, 1 was in a transport 
of 600 tons—a pretty ship, sailed like a 
mermaid, and sat en the water like a duck ; 
but no matter. Well, we sailed from St. 
Andero, with sick and wounded troops, and 
women: there were some Officers too, with 
their families, and we were bound to our 
own dear native land. But before I pro- 
ceed, I'll just give you a sketch of our 
passengers: And frst was Captain R ’ 
of — regiment, a tine, Dalgetty-looking old 
veteran, with flowing locks as white as a 
snow-ball; he had sought the bubble repn- 
tation, even in the cannon’s mouth; but he’d 
no interest, Sir, and having buried his wife 
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in a foreign land, he was now returning | 
t : : . 
shall tire you to describe ‘em all. 


home with his two daughters, lovely girls, 
the prop and stay of bis declining age, they 
were sweet flowers; and when they used 
to sit on the deck, each side of their father, 
administering the balm of consolation to his 
wounded spirit, *twas like the picture of 
Mercy and Benevolence, soothing the sor- 
rows of time. ‘hen there was Lieutenant 
N and his wife, a very interesting 
couple, and yet they were but one in mind; 
he had beer severely wounded, and she had 
quitted her country to attend the partner of 
her heart; but now, through grief, and too 
close attention to his wants, drooped like a 
lily withering in the storm, and seemed fast 
hastening to that bourne whence no travel- 
lers return; they had one little buy, about 
eight years old, the mother’s darling, and 
the father's pride. Next there was Doctor 
Mac 4.—a native of auld Reekie; he was a 
staunch kirk o’ Scotland man, as kind a soul 
as ever broke the bread of life, and treated 





the poor fellows under his gare, with the | 





(said he,) when he biggit near the Brig of | 
Ayr; he would come to the hoose and sit | 
with my gude feyther, for the hoor thegither, | 


_o’er the brandy-stoup, and crack of auld lang 


| the Spanish churches, but he got over that, 





'stand it; 1 recollect the Dector saying, 
'** hoot, heot, wait awe mon—wait a wee— 


| 





, 
tenderness of a parent; be had national pre- | 
judices to be sure—called Johnson an ig-no- | 


ram-ass, and used to boast ef his acquaint- 


ance with Rab Burns, who was an old croney | Cup! 


syne; but they are gan the way of aw flesh, | 
and we must prepare to follow.” 

But | must n’t forget Lt. B—, be was 
what you call an in-fidel, | don’t know what | 
it means, but some of the sodgers told me 
he’d no more religion than a pope ; he had — 
committed a fox-paw by profaning one of | 


for his uncle was a nobleman ;—however, 
one day his regiment was order’d on some 
dangetous and honourable service, and so 
he throws himselfinto the sick list with a 
gum-boilio his throat; but it wouldn’t do, 
and he was near getting an emetic which 
would have made him throw up his commis- 
sion, so the General, to save him, sent him 
home te take charge of the troops; but he 
was much despised, particularly by the la- 
dies. He would often fall feul of the Doc- 
tor, and one fine clear night, when thestar# 
were all glowing, | was at the helm, and 
the good old Scot was pointing’em put by 
name to one of the lasses, and says he, “The 
Heavens declare the glory of God! Who 
buta gowk wad suppose that yon bright 
orbs were produced by blind chance, and 
and that they have continued preceesely in 
the same place for nearly sax thoosand years 
without a superintending power.” Up 
comes the young spark, and overhauled a 
great deal of lingo; but 1 ceuldn’t under- 


if there’s a God, 'm right; and if ther’s 
nae God, I’m right still.” 

Well, Sir, these were our principal cab- 
in passengers: there were others, but |! 
The 
sodgers, poor souls, were most of ’em ina 
very low state, and the incessant qarreling 
of the women deprived them of rest ; to be 
sure ther@ were some exceptions, where the 
wife attended to the wants of her wounded 
brave husband, and sooth’d his harsh com- 
plainings with a voice of soften’d tender- 
ness—and these were generally the youn- 
gest and prettiest amongst °em. but to pro- 
ceed: We had been out about ten days with 
tolerable fair weather, when just at the end 
of the dog watch (that’s about 8 o’cleck in 
the evening, Sir,) a sudden squall hove the 
ship on her beam ends, and away went the 
main top-sail clean out of the bolt-ropes— 
what a scene of confusion! The shrill houl of 
the wind—the shrieks of the women—the 
flapping of the fragments of the sail—the 
groans of the sufferers below—the dashing 
of the waters—and the yo-ho of the sailors, 
with the bellowing of the captain, formed a 
concert which ! dare say you have no de- 
sire to hear. We clued up till the squall 
was a little abated, andthen all hands were 
employed in bending anew topsail; this oc- 


of his father’s: “I ken’d him fu’ well, | 





ied us tll near midsight, and the gale 





continuing, we furled the fore and mizen 
top sails, and set the reef’d foresaail! and try- 
sail. By the reckoning, we were at no 
great distance from Ushant, and the wind be- 
ing fair, we entertained hopes of soon get- 
ting into Piymouth : indeed, by the time we 
had got all snug, the storm abated consider- 
ably, so, instead of turning in, we were o- 
bliged to remain on deck and set the top- 
Sails again; but scarce had we loosed the 
sails, when the wind took us right ahead and 
blew harder than ever. 
| 70 be continued } 
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CIVILIZATION OF NEW-ZEALAND, 


one of the South Sea Islands. 


The Islands have declared themselves is 
dépendent—have made great improvements 
in cultivating their land, being furnished 
with tools and instruction by the Englis!r. 

A nation can do nothing without Iron ; 


‘they had none until lately. To give a mar 


a spade, is not like giving him 100 Ibs. o! 
potatoes to supply his immediate wants; buf 
it is furnishing him the means of raising 


hundreds ; this is now evident in every part 
of New Zealand. 


Speaking of this Island the Quarterly Re- 
marks,——“* The wonderful and almost incred- 
ible change which the Missionaries have 
there effected, is stated in a letter addressed 
tothe French minister of the Marine by M. 
Duperray, commanding the corvette La Co- 
quille, and now ona voyage of discovery in 
the South Seas. On bis arrival at Otaheite, 
in May, 1823, (he says,) they were surpris- 
ed that none of those numerous canoes made 
their appearance, which, with multitudes of 
women visited the ships of Wallis, Bougain- 
ville, Cook and Vancouvre. They found 
on landing, that the entire population of 
several districts to the number of about 
7000, was at that time assembled near the 
church, not only for divine service, but for 
the purpose of discussing a code of laws pro- 
posed by the missionaries. About two months 
before they had declared the island to be in- 
dependent, and exchanged the English, which 
had floated since the time of Wallis, for a red 
flag with a white star in the upper anyle: 
the missionaries, however, siill preserved 
their influence, and were held in the highest 
veneration. ‘These discreet and pious labor- 
ers had succecded in effecting a total chanre 
in the manners and customs of the inhwbi- 


tenis; their former idolatrous practices were . 


cone away, and all professed the Christian re- 
lig:on ; the women no longer visited the ves- 
sels touching at the island ; and were ex- 
tremely reserved when met onshore. Mar- 
liage was observed among them as a secred 
rite ; and the consequence of this has been, 
that woman hes obtained ber due rank ard 
influence in society, and sits at the same table 
with her husband. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 

















POETRY. 





From the Auburn Free Press. 
Bsutly Grick, 

*T was aren hour—Auburo was stiil, 

Save murm’ring of the crystal rill, 

Responded to the frequent call 

3f watchmen on her prison wall. 

Such voice, and echo of the night. 

Was fitting to the feeble light 

Of the lovely, full-orb’d moon, 

When sitting in her cloud saloon, 

Or walking forth she proudly seem’d 

To view her image in the stream. 

But Nature had no charms for me; 

A hopeless, rayless misery 

liad led me, witha silent tread, 

Among the mansions of the dead, 

‘l'o seek the place, where lonely grief 

Might minister a poor velief. 

1 sought a grave—that grave contains 

‘The mould’ring dust, the lov’d remains — 

Of one, who, once, my sole delight, 

Made every earthly vision bright. 

In early life, her artless smile 

Did oft a tedious hour beguile ; 

And when her hand to me was given 

ln holy wedlock—Oh ! *twas heaven! 

But now my soul was sunk in dearth ; 

I frantick tell, and kiss’d the earth, 


Refus’d one tear for my relief. 
While thus I lay, a stifled groan 
Sespoke me | was not alone. 
rose not, but [ rais’d my eye ; 
\ femaie form went flitting by ; 
Her step is light; around her flow 
‘he dark habiliments of wo ; 
Her sighs, the breathings of desp air, 
Come sottly whisperig through the air. 
She hastens to a recent grave ; 
Tis not that she may weepand rave, 
But from her lips, in plaintive flow, 
] heard this ample song of wo : 
I saw him when our hopes were bright. 
Our bridal day was the morrow ; 
But ere we saw its dawning light. 
Our joy was exchang’d for sorrow 


For, fell Disease, like an envious foe, 
That lurk’d in our festive bower, 
Had aim’d a sure, a iatal blow, 
Aud he sunk beneath its power. 


I saw him on the bed of death, 

No mourntul triends were attending ; 
Isaw him yieid bis latest breath; 

His spirit to God was as sceuding. 


Tsaw him take a farewell view 
O! ithe world we so fondly eherish'd : 
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And would have wept, but moveless grief 




















And with that lingering, last adieu, 
Our hopes together have perish’d. 


| saw th? expiring Smile was left, 
For the ravages Death was making 
Had not that form of sweetness bereit, 
Tho’ the heart had ceas‘d from its ac 


f saw him garb‘d in the funeral shroud, 
With which I would fain be invested ; 
[ saw a large and solemn crowd, 


Round the bier where he peacefully rested. 


I saw the earth on his coffin pour, 
But, ah! how sad the reflection: 

I never, never shall see him more, 
Till the morn of the resurrection. 








From the Vermont Observer. 


“ Bhat X Wate. 


Zw Hate the man who undertakes 
To gain advantage by mistakes ; 
And him I hate, who'll with design 
My honest bargains undermine. 

I hate the sly, deceitful neighbour, 
Who seeks the protits, of my labour ; 
I hate him also who'll not lend 
Assistance to a worthy friend; 


Ari more | hate him, who would borrow, | 


On his friend’s credit, cil to-morrow, 

Then crave his frien: 1. without delay, 

The borrowed money to repay 

f also hiate the ignorant clown, 

Who spreads 

With base deceit, beyond expressing, 

To gain a post, nol worth possessing, 

J hate the discontented elf, 

Wio, robbing others, robs himself 

Of all the secial joys of life, 

And stirs up enmity and strife. 

With equal hate, [hate the Har 

Who seis the neighbourhocd on ‘fire, 

With tales which hell misrepresent, 

To give his envious spleen more 
sut most of all, I hate the woman, 

Who tattles, and speaks well of no man 

Whose tongue appears on swivels hung, 
Vith vecal organs double strung 

Who sets at variance man and w vife, 
And fills the neighborhoo: d with strife ; 

With scorn i hate her who will tell 

Of every trifling idle tale ; 

I hate her with a double hate, 

Who others secrets will relate ; 

I hate ‘liscord, envy, strife, 

And all the modern ills of life. 


alt pres adopt this language, very | 


many will hate themselves. 
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fuise rumors. thro’ the town, 


we 


The late Dr. Howard collecting a briet 
with the parish-officers of St George, South- 
wark, Where he had been maby years rector, 
called, amupg the rest of the Injsbitanis, on 
atradesman with whom be had a running 
account. To prevent bein, first asked for a 
settiement, he askeel if he was vot some trifle 
in hisdebt: on referring to the iedyer, there 
appeared a balance of seventeen shillings in 
favour of the tradesman. The doctor had 
recourse tu his pocket ; and pulling oat some 
half pence, a livle silver, and a guinea, the 
tradesman eyeing the latter with some sur- 
piise, exclaimed, “Bless me, you seem to 
have got a stranger there.” “Indeed I have,” 
said the doctor, «eiuining it very celiberately 
into his pocket, “ and ‘befure we part, we 
must be better acq mtinied.” 

ene 7 

Esop’s Fables have recently been turned 
into verse by Dublin, aud set to music by 
| Whitaker! The Multiplication Table has “Ba 
ziso been set to music 
FE emai ipmemnamntntnilis emetinn.avig slisimas asasunssamisinZemniundinateasaiien! 

Seiarevicd, 

In Battimore, Mr. Isaac Camp, to Miss 
Abigail P. Adams, daughter of Capt. Benja- 
inin Adams,-of this town. 

In South Berwick, Mr. Thomas Wen'- 
worth, mer. to Miss Mary Jane P. Lale. 

In this town, on Sunday evening, dy the 
tev. Mr. Turner, Capt Samuen T. SH aw, to 
Miss Evizaperu N. BLaspe ut. 
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DIED, 

At we March Si, drowned from on board 
bij Lafayetie, Mr. Jubn Piaisied ot! 
Ber wick 

In this town, on Sunday evenia,z lust, Mr : 
[cuasup \WV. Chawk, Mer. eged 32.—lue 
; deral this afternoon 3 o’clock. 

A chiid of Me. Leonaid Serratt. 
Mrs. Joanna Denney, widow of 
| Nathasiel Denneu, aved 73 
Mis. Potty Oxrorp, wife of Mr. Jobo 
Oxtord, aged 57, 

In the Aims-ilouse, 


soulhe 


‘ 
Mr. 


J. Dive. 


a child of Mr 
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Ssclection of Church flusick 


—Three Doilars a dozea. 





CARTRIDGE PAPER; 
Light Complexien and Stout, just received, 
and tor sale cheap for casn, by 


TY. H. MILLER. 
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